Lord Dunmorc and the West: 

A Re-evaluation 

By Richard Orr Curry 

Grraf Dunmorc our General valiant & Bold 
|xe«ii the Great Heroes—the Heroes of Ola, 

When he doth command we will always obey. 

When he bids us fight we will not run away. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his history, The Winning of the West, 
was the first historian to call attention to the importance of 
Dunmore's War in the history of westward expansion. Not only 
aid the battle of Point Pleasant break the power of the Shawnee 
Indians in the Ohio Valley, but opened up Kentucky, the “dark 
and bloody ground,” to settlement. Even more significant, this 
expedition commanded by John Murray, the last Royal Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, was to have an indirect bearing on the terms 

• '( the Peace of Paris, 1783. Without Kentucky as a base of 

■. rations, it is doubtful that George Rogers Clark could have 
led h:s band of “western" Virginians against Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes in the Illinois country. Had this daring mission 
' i led the western border of the United States well could have 
beer, established at the crest of the Alleghanies rather than at 
the hanks of the Mississippi. 1 Furthermore, this campaign— 
r.cetved, planned and executed under the direction of Lord 
Dunmore—broke the savages’ power so completely that the 

• ‘ was quiet for nearly two years after the American 

lu* <r. broke out at Lexington and Concord in the spring 
of 1775 


Lv mar. Copeland Draper characterized the war against 
.% the most popular event in Dunmore’s whole ad- 
® And indeed. Virginians did have ample reason 

i In retrospect, some historians tend to emphasize 

,jr 4 of Dunmore's War solely in the broad frame- 

* •* J I ational development Yet a large number of Vir- 
e 4 i t ai fjor /fP inimrdtate, more personal reasons for cele- 
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over Cornstalk. Now that the Indian 
; was possible for settlers to violate the 
relative safety, and for speculators to 
arveyed. “Land hunger” can scarcely 
en explaining the grievances of Vir- 
III As the cultivation of tobacco was 
anomic life of the colony, the planter 
id speculation as a means of extricating 
srwhelming burden of indebtedness to 
tobacco trade in the 1760’s was at best 

a precarious occupation. If speculation in western lands was to 
be denied by royal fiat, how then was the landed gentry to 
continue to support itself in the manner to which it had become 

accustomed? 

Even though the Royal Proclamation of 1763 originally had 
been intended as a temporary measure until a more compre¬ 
hensive western land policy could be worked out, Virginians 
were none too happy to await the king’s pleasure before secur¬ 
ing new grants or having existing claims opened to settlement. 
A temporary proclamation line beyond which no settlement 
was allowed was distasteful enough; but when it became 
apparent that no satisfactory, long range policy was forth¬ 
coming, it is a massive understatement merely to say that 
Virginians were restless and dissatisfied. 

Even more ominous from the Virginians’ point of view was 
.ne possibility that when the West was ODened for dpvplnn- 


brating Lewis 
menace was removed, i 
Proclamation of 1763 ii 
have existing claims s 

be overemphasized wl 

ginians against George 
the mainstay in the ec 
aristocracy turned to lai 
themselves from an ovi 
British merchants. The 
a precarious i 
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LOngJish company, headed by Thomas Walpole, requesting the 
right to purchase and colonize a large tract of land which had 
been ceded by the Iroquois at Fort Stanwix. The Privy Council 
actually authorized the grant in 1773. Only because of the 
growing unrest in the American colonies did the project fail 
to meet final approval. The proposed new colony was to be 
known as Vandalia, and its seat of government was to be 
located at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. 7 From a Vir¬ 
ginian’s viewpoint, Great Britain, in considering the trans- 
montane region as imperial domain, had ignored the charter 
rights of his colony with impunity. Though Virginia never 
officially contradicted the imperial assumption of sovereignty, 
she was determined not to abandon her claims to western lands 
without a struggle. 

In Lord Dunmore, Virginia land speculators found a willing 
ally. Dunmore, who had come to the American colonies to 
increase his own personal fortune, had no serious objections to 
the occupation of the transmontane region, despite the policy 
of the imperial government. Dunmore had visions of acquiring 
western estates of his own and found many congenial associates 
and advisors among the land speculators of Virginia—including 
George Washington and Andrew Lewis. He became Governor 
of Virginia in 1771 and as early as April, 1772, the earl ex¬ 
pressed his interest in acquiring a tract of land which had been 
ccured at the Treaty of Lochaber in 1770. “Lord Dunmore,” 
wrote a contemporary, “and several gentlemen of that country 
determined upon petitioning the king for some part of it.” 8 In 
November of the following year Dunmore petitioned the Board 
f Trade for a personal grant of 100,000 acres. Unfortunately 
for the earl, his request was rejected. 9 

The last Koyal Governor of Virginia not only pushed his own 
r»ti r< its vigorously but upheld the “rights” of the colony which 
f ' administered. In the controversy with Pennsylvania over 
■ 1 1 k <ttion of its western boundary, Dunmore aggressively 
:t*d Virginia's claim to the region around Fort Pitt. 
V, hi -. (;<A rmor Penn sent o committee to Williamsburg to seek 
a < -.j romi.nr solution, Dunmore refused to make even the 

'jt rk u i^ai^ fristhy H ctttil fh# American (Now 

• lu 11 KUuiUy* Docwntwr i. I7T1. quoted in Alvord, 
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slightest concession .' 0 The dispute was not finally settled until 
after the Revolution, but Dunmore had been so outspoken in 
promoting the claims of his colony that when he ordered the 
expedition against the Shawnee, .t w« rumored in Virginia 
that Dunmore was going to fight the Pennsylvanians.” 


John Murray was sympathetic to the aspirations of Vir¬ 
ginians in other ways. For example, the Proclamation of 1763 
had made provision for granting tracts of land to British officers 
and soldiers which could be located west of the proclamation 
line There was considerable doubt as to whether Virginians 
(colonials) were included under the teims of this act. Yet, on 
December 15, 1773, Dunmore announced that colonials “should 
be at liberty to locate the lands, they claimed under the Royal 
Proclamation of . . . 1763, WHEREVER they should desire; 
and that every officer should be allowed a distinct survey, for 
every thousand acres.” 12 For this decision, Dunmore was 
severely reprimanded by Lord Dartmouth, the British Colonial 
Secretary, who wrote that: 

independent of the general impropriety of laying out lands 
within that tract until His Majesty’s pleasure be finally known, 
it seems to me very doubtful whether provincial officers and 
soldiers are included in that proclamation, and therefore I trust 
that you will grant no patents for such locations or allow further 
locations to be made upon such claims until you have received 
further Orders from the King . 13 


On his return from the western campaign, Dunmore foun 
another letter from Dartmouth awaiting him. This communics 
tion was even more emphatic and instructed Dunmore to mak 
“’ £ ants . " beyond the Limits of the Royal Proclamation c 
' n . T^ an , y conditions whatsoever.- Then when th 
Indians '“ rned ° f Dunmore ’ s expedition against th 

~hon - No, , ‘'/I" With dire consequences for hi 
■■ ■ ° n y lad dunmore acted without consulting Si 
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William Johnson, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the 
Northern District, but was accused by Dartmouth of being 
personally interested in land speculation. Dunmore denied the 
accusation. Hathcr than violating British policy, the earl main¬ 
tained that the Shawnee could have been pacified only by 
resorting to force; and “I think there is a greater probability 
that these scenes will never be renewed, than ever was before.'* 
Furthermore.’* said the Governor, "no power on earth could 
restrain the Americans who do not conceive that Government 
has any right to forbid the settlement of unoccupied lands or 
to prevent the killing of Indians—their inveterate enemies 
» 1 ose stage of development was little removed from Brute 
Crest >n ” As no frame of government had been established 
f the western region which Virginians were settling despite 
the pr eUmation line, the Earl of Dunmore observed that the 
"!v «!tt*mative to a "Set of Democratic Governments of their 
wn" was to extend the boundaries of Virginia so that the 
pioneers could be kept under the governmental authority of 
h-i * Undoubtedly there was more than measure of truth 
! »uc. v a viewpoint Seemingly, it was more realistic and more 
- than the policies, or lack of them, which were pursued 
’•he iBntish government. But Dunmore, in view of his own 
pern ral application for a tract of 100,000 acres, hardly could 
‘i'' 1 expected the Colonial Office to believe that he had no 
tr ir -ri! i. Lnd speculation. Nevertheless, he further defended 
his honor by stating that the "Philadelphia Papers, and I dare 
• t <r mean.., have been used to make it believed, that I 
ir.ly m conjunction with a parcel of Land Jobbers. . . . 
T* - Indian di turbances have . . . been wonderfully aiding to 
Mr Pima's purpose, and he has not neglected them.”” Without 
-** Dun motes Pennsylvania adversaries represented his 
» mum to the Colonial Office in the most odious light; yet the 
: *raracleriratioo as a misunderstood patriot can 
tef-ibf bm avfptod at fare value 


1 eftrdkoe of his motivation*. Dunmore's direction of the 
* . •- a* 1 nr siasl the KKawne* eras one of enlightened action 

« m mg tnievested in a war of e* termination; and before 
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.1 „ In final measures, nc- uiu ." — 

rtaortlng jo rthermo re, after the battle of Point Pl<-a«. 
fu ‘ ***' '','"1,1 Governor offered liberal peace term*. Ilia pre- 
Mnn of a war of annihilation which Lewis’ branch of the 
VCn wa nted to pursue in Ohio visibly angered the Vir- 
„ Evj dently this factor contributed to the accusation 
that Dunmore had been guilty of treacherous 
undoubtedly, his decision was wise. His object 

What useful purpose would have 

After the 


army 
gin fans 

in later years 
conduct. But 

was to secure a lasting peace 

been served in wreaking unnecessary vengence? 

Revolution began, Virginia agents, attended by representatives 
of the Continental Congress, pursued the governor’s policy to 
its logical conclusion. A peace treaty was signed the following 
year at Fort Pitt.” Nevertheless, Dunmore’s reputation has 
suffered at the hands of historians. 

Thomas Perkins Abernethy pointed out that the last Royal 
Governor of Virginia could well afford to offer generous terms 
to the Shawnee. Abernethy reasoned that Dunmore had specu¬ 
lative interests in Kentucky, not in Ohio.” Other historians 
have also concluded that his actions were largely if not entirely 
determined by the desire for personal gain and/or that he was 
the tool of “land jobbers.” For example, Isaac Harrell stated 
that Dunmore's War was fought to gratify the western aspira¬ 
tions of “would be landholders” who held unsurveyed claims. 94 
Clarence W. Alvord states that there is no absolute proof for 
uch a view but he strongly suspects a close connection be¬ 
tween speculative aspirations and the campaign against the 
Shawnee.* In a similar vein, Randolph C. Downes interpreted 
he earls conduct as a “complete surrender to land-hungry 

'vnirH corw * r,llng UwM "•ftrtlaUorw mo American Are Mom, 4 th 
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frontiersmen and speculators .” 36 Of course. Theodore Roosevelt 
had no words of condemnation for Dunmore. Ardent nation¬ 
alist that he was, questions concerning the motives of Dunmore 
or the activities of land speculators were of minor significance 
in comparison to the tremendous surge it gave to western ex¬ 
pansion. One can nearly picture an image in Roosevelt’s mind 
of the last far western pioneer standing on a California shore 
looking sadly at the Pacific Ocean . 27 

It appears, however, that historians have been too severe in 
their negative appraisal of Dunmore’s career. It can hardly be 
denied that John Murray had economic interests in the West 
or that ‘‘land hunger” was the most significant factor which 
motivated speculators and frontiersmen. But to picture the 
Earl of Dunmore as a greedy, grasping speculator who probably 
welcomed war for selfish economic reasons is by no means a 
complete picture of motivation. Documentary evidence sug¬ 
gests that Dunmore acted for a variety of reasons. Interest in 
land speculation was only one important factor. 


Efforts to find a solution to western land and government 
problems virtually defied solution for blundering, inept or ill- 
informed British politicians. In opposing a short-sighted 
British policy, there was merit in Lord Dunmore’s contention 
'hat westward expansion could not be prevented and that the 
extension of Virginia’s authority was the only alternative to a 
Set of Democratic Governments of their own.”” Dartmouth, 
who wrote to Sir William Johnson that “I am at a loss to guess 
at the motives which led to the hostilities against the Shaw¬ 
nee." apparently could not appreciate the governor’s position 
that his campaign against the Indians was designed to avert a 
• :»• a nous uprising against the advancing frontiersmen—a 
fr ntif*r advance which neither Dunmore. the British Govern- 







"Dunmorf‘» War; An Interpretation.* The Mississippi 
—%r. XXI iDecember. IBM). 319 

pr.mary concern btftm with the outbreak of revolution 
■nfeh'mtat the significance of Dunmore % War Tbefe 
at the governor's career la based primarily on Ms abortive 
revolutionary forces in Virginia Luitle. if any. con- 
te his activities In ore-Revolutionary years. See Charles R 
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the Indians could turn aside. Indeed, his conduct of 
" /^Hnns at Camp Charlotte, and his prevention of unneces- 
ne *° M, niched was well-considered statesmanship. Dunmore 
“'Zinlv was not guilty of perpetrating a needless war. Lyman 
nr per estimated that as many lives were lost on the frontier 
,n the decade preceding Dunmore’s campaign as were forfeited 
Z a result of the war itself. 30 

In addition, Lord Dunmore was not unconscious of humani¬ 
tarian considerations in hoping for an early pacification of the 
Shawnee. He was well aware that “Longknives” were guilty 
of committing atrocities as were the Indians. In a letter to 
Dartmouth, Dunmore stated his intention of trying to discover 
and prosecute renegade whites who shared a large portion of 
blame for the seemingly unending process of attack and retalia¬ 
tion. 3 ' Only the unreserved skeptic can accuse Dunmore of 
complete hypocrisy when on the eve of his departure for the 
West he wrote to Dartmouth that: 

... I expected a War with the Indians, since the Shawnees, 
Mingoes, and some of the Delawares, have fallen on our 
frontiers, killed, scalped and most cruelly murdered a great 
many, women and children . . . , but I hope in eight or ten 
days to march .. . over the Alleghany Mountains, and then . . . 
to the mouth of the Scioto, and if I can possibly fall upon these 
lower towns undiscovered I think I shall be able to put an end 

to this cruel war in which there is neither honor, pleasure, nor 
profit.** 



Dunmore* campaign against the Shawnee was swift and 
deeuive For a short time, his popularity in Virginia reached 

.T P !Z! ICl * <1 . hClght *- ° n the return march from the West, 

'? h “ arm y P asscd a resolution praising their corn¬ 
er* thM «„!? i°' WC ,rc confident, underwent the great fatigue 

Ml,:.' C * mpa fr " m no other motive than the true 

he arrived in Williamsburg. 
Uto city* - th* Cr»H # A,t 1 congratulatory addresses from 
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Convention, assembled in opposition to imperial authority, 
resolved that: 

the most cordial thanks of the people of this colony are a tribute 
Justly due our worthy Governour (sic], Lord Dunmore, for his 
truly noble, wise, and spirited conduct, on the late expedition 
against our Indian enemy; a conduct which at once evinces his 
Excellency's attention to the true interests of this colony, and 
a zeal in the executive department which no dangers can divert, 
or difficulties hinder, from achieving the most important serv¬ 
ices to the people who have the happiness to live under his 
administration. 57 


The last Royal Governor of Virginia “who during the campaign 
of 1774 shared its hardships with the privates, marching on 
foot and carrying his own knapsack” 3 " richly deserved this 
acclaim. Me had served Virginians well. Surely Dunmore 
deserves a far more favorable evaluation from historians than 
it has been his fortune to receive. Up to this point in his career 
as Governor of Virginia, the earl displayed a remarkable talent 
for statesmanship and foresight. Despite the fact that he dis¬ 
agreed with established imperial concerning western lands, 
his activities would suggest that he combined self-interest and 
colonial “rights” with a genuine desire to maintain the au¬ 
thority of George III. In urging the extension of Virginia’s 
boundaries westward, Dunmore obviously recognized the 
in idvisability of the proposed Vandalia enterprise, and other 
.i* tempts to resolve the western problem which conflicted with 
Virginia’s charter rights. The Quebec Act may have been a 
piece of enlightened legislation in-so-far as the French Canadi¬ 
an . were concerned. Yet the fact that Americans considered 
:' ; ieer of legislation as one of the Coercive Acts suggests 

• d British statesmen would have done well had they em- 
: a • d Dunmore’s program—a program which would not have 
c. ashed «*o violently and inevitably with the hopes and aspira- 
•-» f colonials. Bv no means does such a conclusion signify 

•r 

' Dunnrv was a reformer with a theoretical program who 
*.*:•. ed to ,\how the British government the error of its ways, 
hv-. t-r ihclrtA, it ua clear that from a variety of motivations, the 
«-■ which John Murray actively put into operation demon- 
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, ,.„ oB nition of fundamental issues which the au- 
SSS. to London failed completely to grasp. 

_ however, was not kind to the last Royal Governor of 
„ M ‘ ' ounmore, the champion of colonial “rights" in pre- 
.wolutionary Virginia, was none the less a loyal subject of 
r lelll When war came in 1775, his zeal m opposing revolu- 
tknnrv forces earned for him the burning hatred of his former 
'upporters On one occasion Dunmore exploded “that he had 
once fought for Virginians, and that by God he would let them 
see he could fight against them.” 39 Never to be successful, the 
royalist forces under Dunmore were defeated by none other 
than General Andrew Lewis, the hero of Point Pleasant. De¬ 
feated, humiliated and without hope for victory, the earl left 
Virginia in July, 1776. 

Now that Dunmore had earned the hatred of Virginians, all 
former acts and activities were viewed with suspicion. No 
longer was he to be hailed as the grand and glorious conqueror 
of the Shawnee. In the minds of many Virginians, Dunmore’s 
War was now considered as a plot against the frontier militia— 
a conspiracy planned with diabolical cleverness. The earl’s 
intentions had not been to pacify the Shawnee or pave the way 
for future settlement. Rather, the frontiersmen concluded that 


the Earl of Dunmore must have been secretly in collusion with 
the Shawnee. By isolating Andrew Lewis at Point Pleasant, 
Dunmore hoped for his destruction at the hands of Cornstalk. 
Even Lewis made a statement to this effect before he died in 


1731/ These charges, however, were not confined to con¬ 


temporaries. They were repeated with variations by a whole 
^•neration of “border” historians. Indeed, this viewpoint has 
*** n Clrr,0<i ove r into the twentieth century by “local” his- 
TZZ*** crroneousl y repeated the rationalization that 
O ** * : ‘ of Polnt PlcaMn * was the first battle of the American 


Even if Lord Dunmore had been 
oMluaion that the encounter at Pol 
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causation be substantiated. Aside from the evidence which 
depicts Dunmore as a far-sighted champion of colonial “rights.” 
an accurate account of the expedition itself exonerates the earl 
from these wild accusations which were distorted in the heat 
and passion of war. 


In essence the charge of treachery stems from the fact that 
Dunmore and Lewis did not rendezvous at the Ohio River. The 
governor’s first instructions directed Lewis to proceed to Point 
Pleasant where the two branches of the army would converge. 4 ’ 

A later communication, however, instructed Lewis to proceed 
to the mouth of the Little Kanawha instead of Point Pleasant. 
Lewis refused to comply and sent word to the earl that he 
could not alter his route. 42 Evidently this information did not 
reach Dunmore. When the Governor did not find Lewis at the 
Little Kanawha, he sent messengers south to locate Lewis with 
instructions for him to proceed to the mouth of the Big Hock- 
hocking, about sixty miles north of Point Pleasant. 43 When 
Lewis arrived at Point Pleasant, he found Dunmore’s message 
m a hollow tree and sent word to the earl that he could make 
no further advance until his rear guard arrived with supplies. 44 
Then on October 8, 1774, two days before the battle, Lewis 
received more dispatches from Dunmore and replied that he 
u id march northward to join his commander-in-chief as soon 
as possible. 4 ' Then Dunmore changed his plans. Rather than 
it lay the progress of the expedition by awaiting the arrival 
f Lewis, the governor sent a dispatch instructing Lewis to 
< r.iss the Ohio at Point Pleasant and march toward the Indian 
!<wns The two wings of the army, converging at an angle, 
v. i ! ! rendezvous and proceed to attack the Shawnee villages. 4 ' 
Hr? <re this new plan of action could be put into operation, 
(' rnjilalk with a force of 800 to 1000 Indians attacked Lewis 
army of 1100 frontiersmen. Dunmore’s treachery then, con- 
of failing to rendezvous with a subordinate who did not 
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.u ♦ instructions of his commander-in-chief. Had 
comply with th tions G f Dunmore, there would have 

— fU ! m ^ at the confluence of the Great Kanawha and 

!)h!o Rivers between a group of colonial frontiersmen and a 

band of Shawnee Indians. 

Nevertheless, as has been mentioned before, Dunmore’s 
reputation has suffered at the hands of htstor.ans. Alexander 
£ ,tt Withers in his famous volume, Chronicles of Border 
Warfare reasoned that in 1774 Dunmore knew that revolution 
in the colonies was inevitable. Therefore he tried to seek the 
aid of the Indians in reducing Virginians to subjection. Thus 

he concluded that: 

the battle of Point Pleasant, virtually the first in the series of 
those brilliant achievements which burst the bonds of British 
tyranny; and the blood of Virginia, there nobly shed, was the 
first blood spilled in the sacred cause of American liberty . 47 

Writing in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
in 1902, a “local” historian, J. T. McAllister, was even more 
explicit. The encounter at Point Pleasant was the “first battle 
of the Revolution.” 4 ® McAllister concluded that everyone in 
Virginia was aware as early as June, 1774 that the American 
Revolution was inevitable. By “aiding Lewis to overcome these 
foes” Dunmore would have performed an invaluable service 
to the cause of independence. But to “cripple him or have him 
exterminated would have assured the suppression of the 
revolutionary movement in Virginia. 49 Yet, in the final analy- 
dM, ..If A1 lister conceded that “the evidence sustaining abso¬ 
lutely a charge of this kind is hard to produce.” 50 Since such 
■ id* nee w non-exLstent, McAllister had to resort to the process 
_ fallacious reasoning and perversion of facts. 51 
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Historical myths, however, die a slow death. On December 
4. 1907 Senator Nathan Bay Scott of West Virginia introduced 
the following bill in the Senate of the United States: 

A bill to nid in the erection of a monument or memorial at Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., to commemorate the battle of the Revolution 
fought at that point between the colonial troops and Indians 
October 10, 1774. 

The bill was approved by the Senate on February 21, 1908. 2 
Thus was official sanction given, “but only obliquely” as his¬ 
torian Eli. abeth Cornetti phrased it, to the rationalization that 
the battle of Point Pleasant was the first encounter in the War 
for Independence' 3 —a myth which persists among the people 
of the Trans-Alleghanv region down to the present day. 




• h i 5 l *4 John L Peyton. History of Augusta County, Virginia (Staun- 

t* Va 155-156; Samuel Kereheval, A History of the Valley of Virginia 

* he : V* 1833). 147. 157. 165-166, 187. Roy Bird Cook does not make 

hu ) • : ’i' flea: The battle of Point Pleasant “is by many reg,—— —- 

• ba".> of the revolution.” Rov Bird Cook. Washinoton’s Western Lands 

1830 ), 
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to the writer. October 30. 1957. 


